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“This  year,  I  will  work  with  Congress  and  our  military  to  finally  re¬ 
peal  the  law  that  denies  gay  Americans  the  right  to  serve  the  country  they 
love  because  of  who  they  are.”1  So  said  president  of  the  United  States  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces,  Barack  Obama,  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  on  27  January  2010.  The  president  referred  to  the 
1993  law  and  associated  policy  commonly  known  as  “Don’t  Ask,  Don’t 
Tell”  (DADT),  that  codified  homosexual  conduct,  including  declarations 
of  sexual  orientation  that  indicate  a  propensity  to  engage  in  homosexual 
acts,  as  grounds  for  discharge  from  the  military.2 

The  following  week,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  and  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ADM  Michael  Mullen  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  “No  matter  how  I  look  at  the  issue,  I  cannot 
escape  being  troubled  by  the  fact  that  we  have  in  place  a  policy  which 
forces  young  men  and  women  to  lie  about  who  they  are  in  order  to  defend 
their  fellow  citizens,”  said  Admiral  Mullen,  who  further  stated  that  it  was 
his  personal  belief  that  “allowing  gays  and  lesbians  to  serve  openly  would 
be  the  right  thing  to  do.”3  Secretary  Gates  announced  that  his  office  was 
undertaking  a  study  “to  thoroughly,  objectively,  and  methodically  examine 
all  aspects  of  this  question  and  produce  its  finding  and  recommendations 
in  the  form  of  an  implementation  plan  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year,” 
that  he  had  contracted  the  RAND  Corporation  to  update  a  1993  study 
on  the  issue,4  and  that  his  office  would  seek  ways  to  implement  the  policy 
“in  a  fairer  manner”  in  the  interim — changes  that  have  since  been  imple¬ 
mented.5  The  policy  preferences  enunciated  suggest  that  it  is  a  question 
not  of  //"homosexuals  will  be  permitted  to  serve  openly  in  the  military, 
but  wben.G 
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The  issue  of  cohesion  is  at  the  center  of  most  debates  about  repealing 
DADT.  Hence,  I  focus  on  the  impact  this  change  in  policy  may  have  on 
the  cohesion  of  military  units.  The  arguments  underlying  Title  10,  §  654’s 
prohibition  on  openly  homosexual  members  in  the  military,  the  concerns 
of  Secretary  Gates  and  the  JCS,  and  the  views  of  many  military  personnel 
rest  on  the  premise  that  their  presence  would  undermine  the  cohesion 
of  military  units,  thereby  making  service  more  difficult  and  performance 
less  effective.7  Critics  discount  these  concerns.  Aaron  Belkin  and  Melissa 
Embser-Herbert  argued  in  2002  that  a  “growing  body  of  scholarly  evi¬ 
dence  has  undermined  the  validity  of  the  unit  cohesion  rationale  . .  .  [and] 
show  that  whether  a  unit’s  members  like  each  other  has  no  impact  on  its 
performance.”8  In  2010,  Bonnie  Moradi  and  Taura  Miller  found  in  an 
analysis  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  war  veterans  that  knowing  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  unit  is  gay  or  lesbian  had  no  effect  on  their  judgments  of  unit 
cohesion.9  Thus,  the  argument  hinges  on  whether  repealing  DADT  will 
negatively  impact  unit  cohesion. 

I  argue  the  critics  are  wrong.  Whether  members  of  a  unit  cohere  socially 
does  matter  and  has  an  independent  effect  on  performance.  The  latest 
literature  on  the  cohesion-effectiveness  link  indicates  that  both  task  and 
social  cohesion  affect  performance  and  outcomes.  Evidence  shows  that 
liking  one’s  teammates  affects  cohesion  and  performance  almost  as  much 
as  devotion  to  getting  the  job  done.  Policies  that  discount  social  cohesion 
will  underestimate  the  degradation  in  performance  that  will  occur  if  it  is 
diminished  by  repealing  DADT.  Social  cohesion  depends  heavily  upon 
shared  values  and  attitudes,  and  if  a  significant  proportion  of  members 
opposes  the  presence  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  their  unit,  then  social  cohe¬ 
sion  will  suffer  tremendously.  Available  evidence  suggests  that  attitudes  of 
US  service  members  vary  toward  homosexuals,  both  in  general  and  in  the 
context  of  DADT.  They  vary  more  by  service,  sex,  race,  and  party  identi¬ 
fication  than  by  unit  type  (combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support)  or  rank.  These  characteristics  are  not  isolated,  so  disruption  is 
likely  to  occur  in  some  units  more  than  others.10  Therefore,  changing  the 
policy  with  regard  to  gays  and  lesbians  serving  openly  in  the  military  will 
unevenly  affect  unit  performance — at  least  until  attitudes  shift.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  that  ongoing  studies  include  measures  of  social  cohesion 
and  that  they  be  applied  to  the  force  on  a  regular  basis  so  any  shifts  can  be 
tracked  and  their  implications  managed  effectively. 
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Cohesion 

There  is  strong  belief  that  cohesion  is  related  to  performance  in  the 
military  and  more  generally  in  small  groups  and  organizations.  Title  10,  § 
654  argues  that  “[o]ne  of  the  most  critical  elements  in  combat  capability 
is  unit  cohesion,  that  is,  the  bonds  of  trust  among  individual  service  mem¬ 
bers  that  make  the  combat  effectiveness  of  a  military  unit  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  individual  unit  members.”  These 
beliefs  within  the  military  are  largely  based  upon  studies  dating  from 
World  War  II11  and  anecdotal  evidence,  but  substantial  literature  exists  on 
the  nature  of  cohesion  and  its  relationship  to  performance.  Cohesion  is 
defined  as  “the  resultant  forces  which  are  acting  on  the  members  to  stay  in 
a  group.”12  Guy  Siebold  asserts  that  “the  essence  of  strong  primary  group 
cohesion  ...  is  trust  among  group  members  (e.g.,  to  watch  each  other’s 
back)  together  with  the  capacity  for  teamwork  (e.g.,  pulling  together  to 
get  the  task  or  job  done).”13 

Indeed,  the  impact  of  cohesion  on  “pulling  together  to  get  the  task  or 
job  done”  has  been  one  of  the  primary  motivators  in  this  study.  How  does 
group  cohesion  affect  group  performance?  “Presumably,”  write  Daniel  Beal 
et  ah,  “when  cohesion  is  strong,  the  group  is  motivated  to  perform  well 
and  is  better  able  to  coordinate  activities  for  successful  performance.”14 
In  essence,  the  literature  posits  that  cohesion  is  causally  linked  to  per¬ 
formance  in  two  ways.  First,  it  induces  individuals  in  the  group  to  value 
group-produced  outcomes  more  than  the  cost  of  their  relative  level  of 
effort.15  Second,  it  reduces  the  transaction  costs  associated  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  coordination  required  in  any  group  effort.16  The  degree  of 
communication  and  coordination  necessary  to  achieve  the  group’s  goal 
would  be  mediated  by  the  pattern  of  their  work  flow.  Outputs  that  are 
merely  pooled  individual  efforts  require  little  cooperation,  coordination, 
or  cohesion  to  be  effective,  while  those  that  were  produced  in  a  sequen¬ 
tial  or  reciprocal  process  would  require  more,  and  those  that  require  col¬ 
laboration  would  require  the  most.  These  theoretical  conceptions  of  how 
group  cohesion  affects  performance  help  us  to  understand  the  logic  be¬ 
hind  the  persistent  belief  that  the  two  are  positively  related — particularly 
in  a  military  setting.17 

The  social  psychological  literature  on  cohesion  focuses  on  its  motiva¬ 
tors  and  distinguishes  between  two  types:  social  and  task.  Social  cohesion 
has  been  defined  as  “the  nature  and  quality  of  the  emotional  bonds  of 
friendship,  liking,  caring,  and  closeness  among  group  members.  A  group 
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is  socially  cohesive  to  the  extent  that  its  members  like  each  other,  prefer 
to  spend  their  social  time  together,  enjoy  each  other’s  company,  and  feel 
emotionally  close  to  one  another.”18  Task  cohesion  is  described  as  “the 
shared  commitment  among  members  to  achieve  a  goal  that  requires  the 
collective  efforts  of  the  group.  A  group  with  high  task  cohesion  is  com¬ 
posed  of  members  who  share  a  common  goal  and  who  are  motivated  to 
coordinate  their  efforts  as  a  team  to  achieve  that  goal.”19 

Clearly,  these  two  forms  of  cohesion  are  related  but  distinct.  A  group 
that  is  socially  cohesive  is  more  likely  to  have  task  cohesion,  but  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  Indeed,  the  literature  on  small-group  decision  making  sug¬ 
gests  that  building  and  maintaining  high  social  cohesion  may  undermine 
the  group’s  ability  to  perform  tasks,  such  as  making  sound  decisions,  if 
maintaining  cohesion  displaces  the  group’s  instrumental  purpose.20  Like¬ 
wise,  social  cohesion  is  not  necessary  for  task  cohesion;  people  who  do  not 
like  one  another  may  work  well  together  nonetheless.  Yet  both  forms  of 
cohesion  are  related,  and  both  affect  unit  performance  and  quality  of  life 
for  service  members.  Or  do  they? 

There  has  been  a  consensus  in  the  literature  that  task  cohesion  is  related 
to  performance  but  social  cohesion  is  not.  This  consensus  is  primarily 
based  upon  the  analysis  of  49  studies  of  group  cohesion  by  Brian  Mullen 
and  Carolyn  Copper.21  Mullen  and  Copper  aggregated  measures  used  in 
these  previous  studies  into  two  measures  of  social  cohesion — inter¬ 
personal  attraction  and  group  pride — and  one  measure  of  task  cohesion: 
task  commitment.  They  then  determined  the  average  independent  relation¬ 
ship  that  each  had  to  group  task  outcomes.22  They  concluded  that  the 
measures  of  social  cohesion  were  not  independently  related  to  measures 
of  performance;  task  commitment,  however,  was.23  “The  results  of  these 
analyses  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  task  to  be  the  most  important 
component  of  cohesiveness  in  the  cohesiveness-performance  effect  .  .  . 
Practically,  these  results  indicate  that  efforts  to  enhance  group  perfor¬ 
mance  by  fostering  interpersonal  attraction  or  pumping  up’  group  pride 
are  not  likely  to  be  effective.”24 

This  finding  was  accepted  in  the  study  of  military  cohesion  because  it 
not  only  reflected  a  sound  empirical  conclusion  but  it  was  also  consonant 
with  the  military’s  inculcation  of  a  group  identity  over  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,25  its  honing  of  (nearly)  arbitrarily  assigned  individuals  into  task- 
oriented  teams,26  and  its  meritocratic  culture  that  focused  on  job  perfor¬ 
mance  as  opposed  to  personalities.27  Thus  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
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arguments  that  attempt  to  gauge  the  effect  of  allowing  homosexuals  to 
openly  serve  in  the  military  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  task  cohe¬ 
sion  over  social  cohesion.  Robert  MacCoun,  who  oversaw  the  cohesion 
section  of  the  1993  RAND  study  on  the  issue,  argued  that 

the  established  principles  of  cohesion  suggest  that  the  presence  of  acknowledged 
homosexuals  has  an  effect,  [and]  it  is  most  likely  to  involve  social  cohesion  rather 
than  task  cohesion  .  .  .  [Similarity  of  social  attitudes  and  beliefs  is  not  associ¬ 
ated  with  task  cohesion,  although  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  social  cohesion. 
Task  cohesion  involves ...  a  commitment  to  the  group’s  purposes  and  objectives. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  expect  acknowledged  homosexuality  to  influence  this 
commitment .  .  .  [Indeed] ,  Commitment  to  these  values  seems  particularly  likely, 
given  that  homosexuals  in  the  military  are  a  self-selected  group  and  enlist  despite 
numerous  obstacles  and  personal  and  professional  risks.28 

Col  Om  Prakash,  USAF,  echoed  this  argument  in  his  award-winning 
essay  in  Joint  Force  Quarterly,  the  “integration  of  open  homosexuals  might 
degrade  social  cohesion  because  of  the  lack  of  homogeneity;  however,  the 
effects  can  be  mitigated  with  leadership  and  will  further  dissipate  with 
familiarity.  More  importantly,  task  cohesion  should  not  be  affected  and 
is  in  fact  the  determinant  in  group  success.”29  RAND  sociologist  Laura 
Miller  and  Loyola  University  professor  CAPT  John  Williams,  USNR, 
retired,  wrote  that  “these  literature  reviews  argue  that  social  homogeneity  is 
inconsequential  for  the  work  outcomes,  and  that  achieving  specific  goals 
creates  commonality  among  otherwise  different  people  and  forges  produc¬ 
tive  social  bonds.”30  Finally,  Bonnie  Moradi  and  Laura  Miller  analyzed  the 
views  of  545  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  war  veterans  to  determine  the  effect  on 
unit  cohesion  of  knowing  that  a  unit  member  was  gay  or  lesbian,  defined 
in  terms  of  task  cohesion,  and  after  controlling  for  the  effects  of  NCO 
and  officer  leadership,  equipment  quality,  and  unit  training,  found  “near 
0  percent”  effect.31  This  is  consistent  with  the  previous  literature,  which 
found  that  social  attitudes  had  no  effect  on  task  cohesion  but  says  little 
about  social  cohesion. 

The  problem  is  that  Mullen  and  Copper’s  work  is  no  longer  the  most 
recent  or  authoritative  integration  of  the  empirical  research  on  cohesion 
and  performance.32  Beal  et  al.  reconsidered  the  literature  and  conclusions 
reached  by  Mullen  and  Copper  and  expanded  upon  their  work  by  including 
more-recent  literature.  33  Beal  et  al.  advanced  what  is  known  about  cohesion  by 
differentiating  between  outcomes  and  performance  behaviors,  between  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency,  accounting  for  different  types  of  group  work  flows, 
and  improving  upon  Mullen  and  Copper’s  coding  of  studies  and  statistical 
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procedures.34  They  hypothesized  that  cohesion  would  be  more  important 
to  determining  the  quality  of  performance  rather  than  the  achievement  of 
outcomes,  that  it  would  affect  efficiency  more  than  effectiveness,  and  that 
cohesion  would  increase  as  the  collaborative  nature  of  the  flow  of  work 
within  the  group  increased. 

Their  findings  suggest  that  the  two  primary  components  of  social 
cohesion — interpersonal  attraction  and  group  pride — are  positively  re¬ 
lated  to  group  performance,  albeit  slightly  less  so  than  commitment  to  the 
task.35  Still,  social  cohesion  matters  to  performance,  however  measured. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  previous  findings  of  Mullen  and  Copper.  The  data 
indicate  that  a  one-unit  increase  in  interpersonal  attraction  is  related  to 
an  increase  in  overall  performance  of  almost  20  percent,  compared  to  a 
26-percent  increase  for  group  pride  and  a  28-percent  increase  for  task 
commitment.  These  relationships  are  independent  of  one  another.  They 
also  differ  across  the  type  of  performance  considered — commitment  to 
task  had  a  stronger  relationship  than  interpersonal  attraction  when  it  came 
to  outcomes  (27  vs.  14  percent  increases,  respectively),  effectiveness36  (23 
vs.  15  percent),  and  even  efficiency  (34  vs.  28  percent).  But  interpersonal 
attraction  was  related  to  performance  behaviors  within  the  group  more 
than  task  cohesion  (31.5  vs.  30  percent).  Thus,  while  commitment  to  task 
has  a  larger  relationship  than  interpersonal  attraction  and  group  pride 
to  most  measures  of  performance,  the  important  point  is  that  measures 
of  social  cohesion  have  a  large  and  positive  relationship  to  performance 
independently  of  commitment  to  task. 

This  new  set  of  conclusions  means  that  social  cohesion  matters  to  perfor¬ 
mance  and  cannot  be  ignored  in  favor  of  measures  of  task  cohesion  when 
considering  changes  in  personnel  policy.  To  do  so  would  underestimate 
the  negative  effects  that  disruptions  to  social  cohesion  can  cause  as  well  as 
underestimate  the  positive  performance  effects  of  efforts  to  enhance  social 
cohesion.37  Therefore,  most  of  what  constitutes  the  scholarly  consensus  on 
the  likely  effect  of  repealing  DADT  on  unit  cohesion  is  outdated  and  under¬ 
estimates  the  probable  disruptive  impact. 

Bringing  Social  Cohesion  Back  In 

These  conclusions  bring  social  cohesion  and  its  determinants  back  into 
relevance,  in  particular  those  that  affect  interpersonal  attraction  and  group 
pride.  Beyond  the  generic  effects  of  propinquity  (i.e.,  mere  membership  in 
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a  group),  group  size,  quality  of  leadership,  shared  threats,  and  shared  suc¬ 
cessful  experiences  that  should  remain  constant  in  the  event  that  DADT 
is  repealed,  the  determinants  of  cohesion  that  have  been  considered  are 
demographics  (sex,  race,  ethnicity),  and  homogeneity  of  attitudes,  values, 
and  interests. 

Broader  studies  of  demographic  diversity  and  organizational  dynamics 
have  found  that  “the  preponderance  of  the  empirical  literature  suggests 
that  diversity  is  most  likely  to  impede  group  functioning.”38  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  sociology  literature  suggests  that  racial  and  ethnic  dif¬ 
ferences  do  not  affect  unit  cohesion  today  (although  they  may  have  in 
the  past),39  while  gender  differences  have  been  found  to  affect  unit  cohe¬ 
sion  marginally,  with  effects  far  smaller  than  those  of  rank,  work  group, 
generation,  or  leadership.40  Still,  a  recent  study  of  Soldiers’  views  of  civilian 
contractors  (yet  another  distinctive  group)  associated  with  their  unit  found 
that  “Soldiers’  social  comparisons  with  civilian  contractors  have  a  significant 
total  effect  on  cohesion”  based  upon  a  perception  of  relative  deprivation.41 

Given  these  studies,  it  is  argued  that  although  “superficial”  homo¬ 
geneity  based  upon  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender  similarity  facilitates  initial 
cohesion,  it  is  underlying  values,  attitudes,  and  interests  that  motivate  social 
cohesion  over  the  long  term.42  These  can  be  shaped  by  the  institution 
itself.43  But  what  values,  attitudes,  and  interests?  It  is  commonly  argued 
that  the  attitudes,  values,  and  interests  of  military  personnel  are  more 
homogenous  and  circumscribed  than  those  of  the  American  public.44 
Morris  Janowitz,  for  instance,  argued  that  “military  ideology  has  main¬ 
tained  a  disapproval  of  the  lack  of  order  and  respect  for  authority  which 
it  feels  characterizes  civilian  society.  The  military  believe  that  the  material¬ 
ism  and  hedonism  of  American  culture  is  blocking  the  essential  military 
virtues  of  patriotism,  duty,  and  self-sacrifice.”45  The  massive  influx  of  con¬ 
scripts  during  and  after  World  War  II  moderated  these  views  by  continu¬ 
ally  introducing  citizen-soldiers  into  the  professional  and  social  realm  of 
career  military  members  and  providing  for  more  diversity  of  thought.46 
Janowitz  wrote  in  1960  that  “the  social  values  of  the  military  are  probably 
less  at  variance  with  civilian  society  than  they  have  been  at  any  period  of 
American  history.”47 

With  the  end  of  conscription,  the  all-volunteer  force  has  become  a 
self-selected  population  whose  political  and  social  values  have  become 
increasingly  differentiated  from  American  society  as  a  whole.48  The  work 
of  Ole  Hosti,  Peter  Feaver,  and  Richard  Kohn  bear  this  trend  out.  Party 
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identification  among  military  elites  shifted  from  33  to  64  percent  Repub¬ 
lican  and  12  to  8  percent  Democrat  from  1976  to  1999,  while  among 
civilian  elites  the  shifts  were  25  to  30  percent  and  42  to  43  percent,  respec¬ 
tively.49  Ideological  identification  shifted  from  16.0  to  4.4  percent  liberal 
and  from  61.0  to  66.6  percent  conservative  among  military  elites,  while 
among  civilian  elites  the  comparable  shifts  were  from  42.0  to  37.5  percent 
liberal  and  30.0  to  31.5  percent  conservative  from  1976  to  19  9  9. 50  The 
“gap”  between  military  and  civilian  views  has  spawned  a  large  literature 
analyzing  its  implications.51 

Attitude  Homogeneity  about  Homosexuality? 

Perhaps  what  matters  most  is  not  the  gap  in  political  views  but  rather 
views  about  sexual  orientation.  Tarak  Barkawi  and  Christopher  Dandeker 
argue  that  militaries  necessarily  inculcate  “a  definite  set  of  values  that  can 
be  understood  in  ideal  terms  as  ‘warrior  masculinity’  ...  a  specifically 
masculine  and  heterosexist  soldierly  identity  .  .  .  [that  is]  crucial  to  the 
competitiveness,  the  aggressiveness,  and  the  willingness  to  kill  and  die 
required  of  effective  combat  formations.”52  The  identity  encompassed  in 
these  attitudes  is  part  of  what  separates  military  culture  from  that  of  the 
society  at  large,  they  argue.  Yet,  as  they  wrote  in  1999,  only  41.2  percent 
of  military  elites  agreed  that  “even  though  women  can  serve  in  the  mili¬ 
tary,  the  military  should  remain  basically  masculine,  dominated  by  male 
values  and  characteristics,”  and  only  5.3  percent  of  military  elites  indicated 
that  it  “greatly  hurts”  if  “the  military  becom[es]  less  male-dominated.”5’’ 
It  would  seem  that  even  as  they  wrote,  only  a  minority  of  the  elite  officers 
that  shape  the  military’s  culture  agreed  with  Barkawi  and  Dandeker. 

Perhaps  these  broad  conceptual  questions  about  masculinity  did  not  tap 
the  attitudes  of  military  officers  with  regard  to  homosexuality  in  the  way 
that  the  researchers  had  hoped.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  directly  address  the 
issue:  what  is  known  about  the  attitudes  of  military  members  with  regard 
to  homosexuality  and  its  relationship  to  unit  cohesion  in  particular? 

Such  data  are  difficult  to  acquire.  Efforts  by  the  author  to  survey  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  on  this  subject  have  been  repeatedly  denied.  The  best  data 
available  are  those  in  a  poll  conducted  by  Zogby  International  of  545  US 
military  personnel  who  had  served  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  or  in  combat 
support  roles  for  personnel  in  those  theaters.54  The  poll  was  conducted  in 
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October  2006,  and  its  respondents  were  “fully  representative  of  the  US 
and  military  population.”55 

The  poll  asked  respondents  about  their  views  of  homosexuals  as  well  as 
various  performance  indicators  of  their  current  (or,  in  the  case  of  veterans, 
last)  unit.  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  sample’s  charac¬ 
teristics  and  breaks  out  the  percentage  of  agreement/ disagreement  with  the 
proposition  where  these  data  were  indicated  in  the  Zogby  report,  which  is 
when  it  deviated  significandy  from  the  overall  sample’s  response.  This  average 
response  is  indicated  by  (x)  in  this  table  for  comparison.56 

Responses  to  the  question  “Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  allowing  gays 
and  lesbians  to  serve  openly  in  the  military?”  were  as  follows:  26  percent 
agreed,  37  percent  disagreed,  and  32  percent  were  neutral.57  The  level  of 
opposition  to  allowing  gays  and  lesbians  to  serve  openly  in  different  sub¬ 
groups  of  the  sample,  as  shown  in  the  table,  are  39  percent  of  active  duty, 
40  percent  of  Air  Force,  37  percent  of  Army,  33  percent  of  Navy,  and 
32  percent  of  Marines  oppose  repealing  DADT.  Differences  also  appear 
when  the  force  is  broken  down  according  to  sex  and  race:  40  percent  of 
males,  27  percent  of  females,  43  percent  of  Whites,  28  percent  of  Blacks, 
and  17  percent  of  Hispanics  oppose  repealing  DADT.  Perhaps  predictable 
as  well,  differences  in  opposition  also  correspond  to  party  identification; 
28  percent  of  Democrats,  41  percent  of  Republicans,  and  45  percent  of 
independents  oppose  repeal.  Views  across  other  sample  characteristics, 
such  as  rank  and  unit  type,  did  not  deviate  substantially  from  the  group 
average  of  37  percent  in  opposition.58  This  is  substantial  opposition,  yet  in 
no  subset  of  the  sample  does  a  majority  oppose  changing  the  policy,  top¬ 
ping  out  at  45  percent  among  self-identified  political  independents.  Still, 
the  opposition  outweighs  those  that  agree  with  lifting  the  ban.  This  is  true 
for  every  subset  of  the  sample — except  for  females  (44  percent  vs.  27)  and 
self-identified  Democrats  (35  percent  vs.  28). 

Two  less-formal  measures  of  acceptance  of  gays  and  lesbians  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  tapped  by  the  poll  were  level  of  comfort  “in  the  presence  of  gays  and 
lesbians”  generally  and  whether  they  were  known  to  be  serving  in  the 
unit  of  the  respondent.  Although  45  percent  of  respondents  indicated  that 
they  “suspected”  that  a  member  of  their  unit  was  gay  or  a  lesbian,  only  23 
percent  indicated  that  they  knew  “for  certain,”  and  among  those  respon¬ 
dents  59  percent  knew  because  they  were  told  by  the  individual.  Given 
the  sample’s  size  of  545,  that  is  125  military  members  who  knew  and  74 
who  were  told — in  clear  violation  ofDADT.  Furthermore,  55  percent  of 
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The  Zogby  sample  and  selected  responses 


Characteristic 

Sample  # 

Sample  % 

% 

Agree 

Allow 

% 

Disagree 

Allow 

% 

Comfort¬ 

able 

% 

Uncomfort¬ 

able 

% 

Know 

Overall  responses 

26 

37 

73 

19 

23 

|  Duty  Status  | 

Active  duty 

353 

65 

23 

39 

70 

(19) 

(23) 

Reserve/Guard 

activated 

35 

6 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Reserve/Guard 
not  activated 

69 

13 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Veteran 

88 

16 

35 

(37) 

81 

(19) 

(23) 

1  Service  j 

Air  Force 

160 

29 

29 

40 

73 

23 

13 

Army 

251 

46 

23 

37 

69 

(19) 

25 

Marines 

35 

7 

25 

32 

82 

(19) 

26 

Navy 

92 

17 

31 

33 

79 

(19) 

31 

Coast  Guard 

5 

1 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

|  Rank  j 

Enlisted 

— 

66 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

27 

Officer 

— 

31 

23 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

12 

Warrant 

— 

3 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

|  Unit  Type  | 

Combat 

— 

29 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Combat  support 

— 

32 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Combat  service 
support 

— 

18 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Other/Unsure 

— 

21 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

1  Sex  | 

Male 

451 

85 

24 

40 

71 

22 

22 

Female 

80 

15 

44 

27 

88 

6 

29 

|  Race/Ethnicity  j 

White 

375 

73 

26 

43 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Black 

62 

12 

37 

28 

71 

(19) 

(23) 

Hispanic 

47 

9 

26 

17 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Asian 

13 

3 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Native  American 

5 

1 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Hawaiian/Pacific 

Islander 

5 

1 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

Other 

10 

2 

(26) 

(37) 

(73) 

(19) 

(23) 

No  response 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  Party  ID  | 

Democrat 

101 

21 

35 

28 

73 

(19) 

(23) 

Republican 

241 

51 

22 

41 

72 

24 

(23) 

Independent 

103 

22 

36 

45 

81 

(19) 

(23) 

Not  sure 

100 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No  answer 

68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Demographic  information  from  Rodgers,  Opinions  of  Military  Personnel,  3—4.  “Veterans”  had  left  the  service  within  the  previous  five  years 
(p.  9,  question  3).  “Rank”  and  “Unit  Type”  from  p.  10.  Percentages  indicate  those  that  responded,  not  for  the  sample  as  a  whole.  Reported 
data  reflect  this.  Response  to  the  allowing  service  question  from  pp.  14—15. 
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all  respondents  indicated  that  “the  presence  of  gays  or  lesbians  in  the  unit 
[was]  well-known  by  others.”59  Although  it  is  possible  that  all  of  these  in¬ 
stances  were  acted  upon,  it  seems  unlikely.  Perhaps  this  is  because  a  large 
majority  of  respondents  (73  percent)  reported  that  they  were  comfortable 
in  the  presence  of  gays  and  lesbians,  while  only  19  percent  reported  that 
they  were  uncomfortable.60 

The  Zogby  poll  also  asked  about  the  effect  that  the  presence  of  gays  and 
lesbians  could  have,  and  has  had,  on  unit  morale.  When  asked  about  the 
strongest  argument  against  repealing  DADT,  40  percent  of  respondents 
indicated  that  “open  gays  and  lesbians  would  undermine  unit  cohesion,” 
and  this  was  the  most  popular  response.61  This  suggests  that  many  respon¬ 
dents  were  aware  of  the  basis  for  the  DADT  policy.  Turning  to  unit  morale, 
the  analysis  provided  by  Rodgers  differentiated  between  those  who  were 
not  certain  that  their  unit  had  homosexual  members  and  those  who  knew. 
For  those  who  were  not  certain,  58  percent  estimated  that  their  presence 
would  negatively  impact  unit  morale,  2  percent  thought  it  would  increase 
morale,  and  26  percent  forecast  no  impact.  When  considering  only  the 
respondents  who  indicated  that  they  were  certain  that  their  unit  had  gay 
or  lesbian  members,  27  percent  said  that  this  presence  negatively  affected 
morale,  3  percent  said  that  it  was  positive,  and  64  percent  indicated  that  it 
had  no  impact.62  It  is  striking  that  the  knowledge  of  a  gay  or  lesbian  unit 
member  reduced  those  indicating  a  negative  impact  from  58  to  27  percent 
and  increased  those  indicating  no  impact  from  26  to  64  percent. 

It  is  also  clear  that  some  hypothesized  concerns  may  not  be  borne  out. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  members  of  units  more  likely  to 
be  deployed  to  Spartan  positions  where  amenities  and  privacy  are  scarce 
would  be  less  likely  to  accept  homosexuals  in  their  midst.  The  data  suggest 
that  the  views  of  personnel  in  combat  units,  combat  support  units,  and 
combat  service  support  units  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  each  other  or 
the  overall  sample,  however.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  that  enlisted  members 
are  less  likely  to  be  comfortable  around  homosexuals  than  officers  borne 
out — indeed  they  are  slightly  more  accepting  of  repealing  DADT.  The 
data  also  suggest  that  members  of  minority  groups,  Blacks  and  women  in 
particular,  are  less  opposed  and  more  willing  to  repeal  DADT. 

What  does  this  data  reveal  about  the  likely  effects  of  repealing  DADT 
on  social  cohesion  within  military  units?  Clearly,  more  members  oppose 
changing  the  policy  than  favor  doing  so.  Responses  to  individual  questions 
by  the  sample  and  certain  subsets  are  informative  as  well,  in  particular  the 
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difference  in  estimated  and  actual  impact  on  morale  of  having  a  known 
lesbian  or  gay  unit  member.  The  overall  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that 
military  members  do  not  necessarily  all  share  the  same  attitudes,  values, 
and  interests  when  it  comes  to  DADT.  While  substantial  subsets  of  the 
military  share  general  attitudes  toward  homosexuals  and  homosexual 
conduct — negative,  as  well  as  tolerant,  if  not  accepting — the  attitudes  of 
the  entire  force  are  not  homogeneous.  This  suggests  there  may  be  difficul¬ 
ties  as  substantial  minorities  of  military  members  disagree  on  the  issue.63 
The  impact  on  social  cohesion  within  units  will  be  mixed  because  the 
characteristics  that  most  likely  define  those  who  disagree  are  not  isolated 
to  particular  types  of  units.  Where  disruption  is  likely  to  occur  cannot  be 
determined  with  the  data  currently  available.  We  can  conclude,  however, 
that  changing  the  policy  with  regard  to  gays  and  lesbians  serving  openly  in 
the  military  will  negatively  if  unevenly  affect  unit  performance — at  least 
until  attitudes  within  the  force  shift  sufficiently  across  the  board.64 

Conclusions 

Will  social  cohesion,  and  therefore  military  effectiveness,  suffer  if 
DADT  is  repealed?  The  Zogby  poll  of  attitudes  of  US  service  members  to¬ 
ward  homosexuals,  both  generally  and  in  the  military,  suggests  that  there 
is  a  substantial  minority  opposed  to  allowing  homosexuals  to  serve  openly 
in  the  military,  and  views  on  the  issue  are  far  from  homogenous.  The  lack 
of  homogeneity  in  views  suggests  that  allowing  gays  and  lesbians  to  serve 
openly  may  provide  a  basis  for  these  disagreements  to  become  salient. 
Given  this  situation,  repealing  DADT  is  likely  to  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  social  cohesion  of  many  units.  For  these  units,  social  cohesion  will 
likely  decrease  and  have  a  negative  effect  on  unit  performance. 

This  is  an  unsatisfying  answer  for  those  engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  de¬ 
bate  over  DADT  today,  since  the  size  of  the  disruption  and  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  appear  cannot  be  predicted  with  what  is  currently  known. 
Data  will  soon  be  available  to  evaluate,  monitor,  and  forecast  the  effect 
that  allowing  homosexuals  to  serve  openly  in  the  armed  forces  will  have 
on  all  components  of  unit  cohesion:  commitment  to  task,  interpersonal 
attraction,  and  group  pride.  The  2010  DoD  Comprehensive  Review  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Uniformed  Active  Duty  and  Reserve  Service  Members  currently 
underway  includes  questions  that  tap  all  three  forms  of  cohesion.65  The 
original  RAND  study  developed  a  conceptual  position  within  the  context 
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of  DADT  that  discounted  social  cohesion  and  so  shaped  the  subsequent 
debate.  If  the  update  to  the  RAND  study  also  discounts  social  cohesion, 
it  is  likely  to  miss  a  key  determinant  of  unit  cohesion  and  underestimate 
negative  impacts. 

Those  who  are  making  assessments  must  take  social  cohesion  into  ac¬ 
count.  Contrary  to  almost  all  previous  studies  of  unit  cohesion  considered 
in  the  DADT  debate,  commitment  to  task  is  not  the  only  determinant 
of  cohesion;  whether  service  members  like  their  coworkers  matters  and 
whether  they  have  pride  in  their  unit  matters.  These  forms  of  cohesion 
are  independently  and  significantly  related  to  performance.  Policies  that 
undermine  the  social  cohesion  of  units  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  only  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  task  matters  will  have  larger  negative  effects  than  anticipated. 
Formal  measurements  of  unit  cohesion  should  be  initiated  and  continued 
as  a  gauge  to  readiness  of  the  force.  In  the  end,  ongoing  studies  that  will 
determine  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  who  can  serve  in 
the  military  must  take  social  cohesion  into  account. 
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